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This certainly requires more explanation than is 
given. The words “of course no terms must be 
omitted ” begs the whole question; the sum is 

a limit, and we cannot take all the terms. Perhaps 

00 

the following might be suggested. Let %u m be 

1 

convergent as it stands, so that Lt(?«^-co )u m — o. 

00 

Let be so related to that there is a one-one 
1 

correspondence of terms, so that we can write 

Ufft = V'tn’i = Uyi'i 

where m ! , n r are determined by m, n respectively. 
Suppose further that when m—*oo , then in —*co , 
and that when n —»co, then oo; in these 

circumstances we can infer that %u m = %v n - So 
far as Mr. Hardy’s proof goes, we might infer 
that— 

U \ U^Ar . . . = U.2 ~h -j- . . . 

but this is not true, unless tq occurs at a finite 
place on the right. 

(3) The contents of the last volume of the 
London Mathematical Society’s proceedings are, 
as usual, very varied, and only a very gifted or 
very conceited reviewer would venture to express 
an opinion on the absolute or relative value of the 
different papers. As specimens, we note Mr. 
Bromwich’s on Foucault’s pendulum, Mr. Burn¬ 
side’s on prime-power groups, Mr. Carslaw’s on 
Green’s function for A * 1 2 u + k-u — o, Mr. Hobson’s 
or the linear integral equation, and Sir J. Lar- 
mor’s on the electromagnetic force on a moving 
charge. There is also an interesting paper by 
Mr. Mordell on the diophantine equation 
y 2 — k = x s . Altogether, the volume gives an 
encouraging view of the state of English mathe¬ 
matics, except for the lack of geometry, especially 
pure geometry. This is becoming really a serious 
symptom; not only is there an element of culture 
in geometry which analysis does not possess, but 
there is a risk of our studying the whole science 
from a one-sided point of view, even if (as is 
probable) strict mathematical geometry is reduced 
to formal logic applied to a few indefinable 
axioms. G. B. M. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

(1) The Foundations of Character, Being a Study 
of the Tendencies of the Emotions and Senti¬ 
ments. By A. F. Shand. Pp. xxxi + 532. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1914) 
Price 12 s. net. 

(2) Perception, Physics, and Reality: An Enquiry 
into the Information that Physical Science can 
Supply about the Real. By C. D. Broad. Pp. 
xii + 388. (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1914.) Price 10s. net. 
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(3) Philosophy: What is it? By Prof. F. B. 
Jevons. Pp. vii+135. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1914.) Price is. 6 d. net. 

(4) Know Your Own Mind. A Little Book of 
Practical Psychology. By W. Glover. Pp. 
ix + 204. (Cambridge : At the University Press, 
1914.) Price 2S. net. 

(1) T3SYCHOLOGISTS have been slow to 
JL meet the_ popular demand for a science 
of character. Uncler the name ethology, it was 
planned by John Stuart Mill. But Mill failed to 
accomplish his plan. The ‘laws of psychology,’ 
upon which he proposed to base his new science, 
were, in his day, inadequate and unsuitable for 
the task. In Mr. Shand’s eagerly awaited book 
the attempt has been renewed. Will the new 
attempt meet with a greater success? 

Judged by Mr. Shand’s criterion, it undoubtedly 
will. Mr. Shand no longer claims to deduce the 
laws of character from certain fundamental con¬ 
ceptions, initially established as true. He seeks 
rather to formulate provisional hypotheses, and 
to test them by their fruitfulness. His method is 
thus concrete and synthetic. It gives him the 
viewpoint of the novelist and dramatist, of the 
biographer and historian; and enables him to 
utilise their material. In place of Mill’s ‘ laws of 
association ’ he propounds the ‘ principle of organ¬ 
isation ’ : all mental activity tends to produce and 
sustain system; and, in sharp distinction from the 
school of Mill, and in common with others who 
have more recently approached his field, he seeks 
the springs of conduct on the instinctive and 
emotional side of man’s original nature, rather 
than on its intellectual side. 

In his conception of character the chief place 
is given to those lower systems called emotions, 
and those higher systems, which he has already 
taught us to call ‘ sentiments. ’ The influence of 
intelligence and will is somewhat briefly dismissed. 
He treats more fully the influence of tempera¬ 
ment ; and, most suggestively, that of temper. 

The present volume deals in detail with each of 
the primary emotions. Together with fear, anger, 
wonder, and disgust, he includes repugnance, 
surprise, sorrow, and joy. Tenderness, self- 
assertion, and self-submission are omitted. His 
list thus differs a little from that suggested 
by Mr. McDougall. A yet deeper differ¬ 
ence is revealed in his treatment of instinct. 
In Mr. McDougall’s view, to each principal 
instinct there corresponds innately some one 
specific emotion. According to Mr. Shand, an 
emotion may include within its system several 
instincts, and the same instinct may be found 
organised in several different emotions. The 
difference is partly a question of fact, which future 
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investigation may well set itself to solve; but it 
is partly a question of what we are to term 
instincts. Emotion itself is defined so as to 
include a cognitive and a conative attitude, as 
well as one of feeling. But the part played by 
the former aspects is not quite as clear in the 
book as it obviously is in Mr. Shand’s own mind; 
this perhaps is due to a postponement of a full 
treatment of knowledge, intelligence, and will to 
the later volume dealing with the sentiments. 

Perhaps the least convincing feature of the book 
is the source from which Mr. Shand has collected 
his facts. To observational and experimental 
•data he makes scarcely any appeal. In 
support of his one hundred and forty-four pro¬ 
visional laws he goes almost entirely to 
literature. To illustrate the association of quali¬ 
ties in various character-types he turns to Balzac 
and La Bruyere rather than to the correlations 
of Heymans and Wiersma, or the records of the 
followers of Binet, Stern, and Freud. In the 
present stage of knowledge he is perhaps justified. 
Doubtless, field-workers will soon come forward 
to collect observations, make experiments, and 
apply statistics. And for preliminary conceptions, 
problems, and hypotheses they can go to no more 
inspiring source than Mr. Shand. 

(2) Mr. Broad’s book attempts to discover how 
much natural science can actually tell us about 
the nature of the real. But, unlike recent authors 
who have approached this question, he deals with 
physical science rather than with biological. His 
chief philosophical concerns are perception and 
causation. His problems are thus those of Mach 
or Lotze rather than those of Bergson or Driesch. 
And his point of view owes much to Mr. G. E. 
Moore and Mr. Bertrand Russell. His treatment, 
however, is none the less suggestive. And his 
book provides an excellent refutation of Kant’s 
dictum that, in dealing with the traditional prob¬ 
lems, philosophy is concerned only with certainty 
and not with probability. 

(3) The minds of most English people (so Mr. 
H. G. Wells has declared) will only be reached, 
under present conditions, by thoughts that can 
be expressed in the meanest commonplace. In 
■“ Know Your Own Mind ” and “ Philosophy : 
What is it? ” we have two deliberate endeavours 
to falsify this pessimistic prophecy. Mr. Glover 
and Prof. Jevons have set themselves to interest 
the average man in two of the most abstruse and 
technical branches of human knowledge—philo¬ 
sophy and psychology. Unfortunately, philo¬ 
sophers and psychologists themselves may be 
inclined to think that the point of view repre¬ 
sented in both is not indeed commonplace, but 
perhaps a trifle old-fashioned. 
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Philosophy and science, materialism and ideal¬ 
ism, scepticism and philosophy, personality and 
the whole—these are the time-honoured themes 
that Prof. Jevons discusses in a masterly but time- 
honoured manner. They were chosen for lectures 
delivered at the request of a branch of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. In the debates 
that followed, the burning controversies of the 
day, and the actual contributions of contemporary 
philosophers, were doubtless freely discussed; and 
so, perhaps, it was best that the main impression 
left was the enduring character of the old enduring 
questions. Often and ably as these have already 
been treated in brief, cheap, popular manuals, 
Prof. Jevons’s little book will rank among th< 
best. 

(4) Mr. Glover’s volume belongs to the same 
pleasantly printed and pleasantly bound series. 
In his endeavour to be up-to-date, he tells us, 
he has tried to catch something of the ‘ cinema 
spirit.’ His metaphors, his similes, and his alle¬ 
gories are both vivid and picturesque. But his 
matter is not quite as up-to-date as his style. He 
gives us a revised and racy epitome of the tradi¬ 
tional Herbartian psychology. But the methods 
and marvels of the psychological laboratory he 
dismisses as of little practical utility and no 
popular interest. Nor does he give any reference 
which would help his reader to realise that the 
knowledge of our own minds, like most other 
knowledge, has been largely extended by careful 
observation and experiment. His main purpose, 
however—to present the subject-matter of psych¬ 
ology in a light which will be intelligible and 
interesting to the man in the street—this he has 
brilliantly fulfilled. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

The Next Generation : a Study in the Physiology 
of Inheritance. By F, G. Jewett. Pp. xi-t- 
235. (Boston and London: Ginn and Co., 
1914.) Price 35. 6 d. 

The author of this skilful little book is persuaded 
that the improvement of the human breed would 
be accelerated if people knew more biology. They 
perish for lack of knowledge. “ Science says 
human beings will be safer when people know the 
facts, and are influenced by them. Teachers say 
‘ Give us the facts, and we will pass them on to 
the boys and girls whom we teach. ’ Both man 
of science and teacher agree that the human race 
will be better able to escape certain kinds of peril 
if we let young people know what the perils are 
and how to avoid them. Such is the purpose of 
this book.” 

The general facts of evolution, heredity, and 
development are stated with, simplicity and vivid¬ 
ness, and on this foundation the author bases her 
instruction in regard to the culture of adolescence. 
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